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MILL  HEQriJ?EJ.IEA*r3  IN  REL.A.TION  TO  COTTON- QUALITY  IMPROVEMENT 

By 

John  W.  Wright,  Senior  Agricultural  Eooncraist 
-   -    -  and 
,  ■  Fred  Taylor,  Senior  Cc-tton  Technologist 


A  program  d**signed  to  increase  the  income  of  cotton  growers  and  ■ 
improve  the  competitive  position  of  American  f^otton  by  improving  the 
quality  of  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  has  "been  in  progress 
during- recent  years.     The  principal  features  of  the  progra.m  are  the 
development  of  superior  varieties  of  cotton  and  the  standardization  of 
the  production  of  such  varieties  in  areas  served  ty  individual  gins  in 
order  to  maintain  the  pure  varieties  and  to  facilitate  m^arketing. 

.  Tnis  program,  which  is  sponsored  by  Federal,   State,  and  private 
agencies,  was  participated  in  by  more  than  135»0C0  cotton  grovrers  who 
produced  more  than'  1,500,00G  bales  of  cotton  during  the  season  1939- 
40.  J^/  There  has  been  a  material  increase  both  in  number  of  farmers 
participating  and  in  quantity  of  cotton  produced  under  the  program 
during  the  194^-^1  season.     In  view  of  the  proportion  of  the  crop  now 
included,  the  program,  is  of  considorable  significance  from  the  stand- 
point of  cotton  growers,  marketing  agencies,  and  manufacturers. 

THE  NEED  FOR  CCCRDIIvATIKG  COT  TON- QUALITY  IMFRCa^ElISNT  AND 
MARPCETING  WITH  MILL  REQUIREMENTS  . 

The  development  of  a  sound  program  of  cotton- qual ity  improvement 
and  marketing  must  bo  based  upon  adequate  factual  inform.ation  with 
respect  to  market  outlets  for  the  cotton  and  the  roquir em.ents  an4 
preferences  of  those  who  are  to  use  it.     Otherwise,  maladjustments  be-  . 
tvreen  qualities  of  cotton  available  and  qualities  m.ost  suito.ble  for 
the  manufa'^ture  of  specific  typos  of  products  are  likely  to  develop. 
In  def.iding  what  variety  of  cotton  to  plan.t,   farmers  need  to  know  the 
kind  of  cotton  that  mills  want  to  buy  bcoausc  mill  preference  is  a 
very  definite  price  factor  in  the  ^ase  of  any  particular  quality  of 
•otton. 

The  -^otton- textile  industry  manufactures  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
du«ts  to  meet  the  many  needs  of  consuivters  of  cotton  goods.     The  needs 
of  oons.'omers.  vary  greatly.     Some  require  fine  and  some  coarse  mater-\ 
ials.     Some  require  very  cheap  goods.     Others  are  willing  and  able  to 

Data  supplied  by  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,   U.   S.  Department  of 
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pay  higher  prices  for  .goods  .of.  the  particular'  qualities  desired.  In 
order  to  supply  the  kind  of  goods  for  which  they  have  a  mark<».t,  some 
cotton  manufacturer s  .  req-ui.ra -pr  prefer  cotton  of  long,  ;fine  fiher, 
whereas  others  prefer  or  require  cotton  of  short,   coarse  fiber  for 
specific  types  of  goods.     Some  even  find  cotton  mill  waste  and  linters 
best  adapted  to  the  cheap  fabrics  to  be  turned  out  for  certain  groups 
of  consumers.  ..  .  ■  •  •:  :■. 

.Progress  in  the  im.provement  of  cotton  quality,  is,  facilitated  by 
the  standard,ization  of  production  by  variety  in  areas  served  by  indlvid-^ 
ual  gins.     This  tends  to  eliminate  the  mixing  of  varieties  at  the  gin; 
as  well  .as  the,  cross-pollination  of  varieties  in  the  field.     There  are 
advantages . also  in  standardizing  production  by  variety  in  relatively- 
extensive  producing  areas  from  which  cotton  of  even-running  quality  can 
be  assemble.d  for  marketing  in  commercial  lots.     Specific  varieties  and 
strains  of  cotton,  howe,ver,  produce  fiber  of  definite  characteristics 
that  are  significant  from  the  standpoirit  of  m-anuf actur ing.  Accordingly, 
there  is  .nee.d  for.  the  Cotton  Belt  a.s  a  vi^holc  to  diversify  to  some  ■ 
extent  the  varieties  of  cotton  grown  in  order  that  the  wide  range  in  ■ 
qualities  of  raw  cotton  required  by  manufacturers  may  be  supplied.  -Not 
all  spinners  manufacture  yarns  a.nd  fabrics  for  which,  cotton  of  a  given 
variety  is  most  des.irable  or  m.ost  economical.  .  .  ■ 

To  coordinate  cotton  production  with  the  quality  requirements  and 
preferences  of  mills,  it  is  necessary  to  know  v/hat.  quantities  of  various 
qualities  of  cotton  are  required  for  specific  uses.  Such  information 
supplemented  by  data  relative  to  the  qualities  obtained  from  the  differ- 
ent varieties  grown  in  the- sevi.-.ral  producing  areas,  should  provide  the 
basis  for  guiding  the ■  program  for  cotton-quality  improvement.  To  supply 
this  type,  of  information  insofar  as  the  domestic  situation  is  concerned, 
this  study  was  undertaken. 

The  results  of  the  study  should  prove  m.utually  advantageous  to  • 
cotton  growers, ^ marketing  agencies,  and  spinners.     Growers  are  now  pro- 
vided with  a  basis  for  adjusting  their  program  of  production  to  mill, 
demand,  particularly  with  respect  to  staple  length.     To  the  extent  that 
growers  are  guided  by  this  information,   spinners  will  benefit  by  having 
available  the  qualities  of  cotton . required  for  best  results  121  manu- 
facturing'various  types' of  .  products.  ,  The  resulting  adjustmicnt  ■  of 
qualities  produced  to  mill  demand  facilitates  thc_ market ing  process* 
Agencies  sponsoring  the  cotton- improvement  program  and  service  activi-  , 
ties  in  cotton  marketing  are  aided  by  having  available  a  factual  basis 
for  guldo-noe  in  their  work.    "  ' 
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METHODS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  STUDY 

Data  relative  to  quantities  and  qualities  of  cotton  consumed ' by 
domestic  mills  during  the  season  1938~39»  the  sources  of  the  cotton, 
and  related  information  were  obtained  from  cotton  manufacturers  repre- 
senting approximately  75  percent  of  the.  active  cotton  spindles  in  the 
United  States  during  that  year  (table  1).     Samples  of  cotton  used  for 
specific  types  of  cotton  goods  were  obtained  and  classed  by  the  Appeal 
Board  of  Review  Exaniiners  as  a  basis  for  adjusting  the  consumption  data 
in  terms  of  the  Official  Gotten  Standards  of  the  United  States. 

Table  1.   -  Proportions  of  total  cotton  spindles  included 
in  study  of  domestic  consumption  of  cotton,  by  States, 
season  1938-39 


State 


Percentage  of  total 
cotton  swindles 


Percent 


Alabama  

Georgia  ,  * 

Miss ioS ippi   ,  

North  Carolina  

South  Gai-olina   

Tennessee   

Texas  

Virginia   

Other  cotton- producing  States 
Non- cotton- producing  States  . 

United  States  , 


87 
81 
ICQ 
67 
72 

94 
83 
82 
43 
75 


75 


Data  ba.sed  on  survey  of  domestic  cotton  mills. 


The  m.ills  included  in  the  study  were  selected  to  provide  a 
representative  cross  section  of  cotton  consum.ption  in  the  United 
States  fromi  the  standpoints  of  products  manufactured,   size  of  mill, 
type  of  equipment  employed,  and  geographic  distribution  of  the  cotton 
m.anufacturing  industry.     In  view  of  this  selection  and  the  large  pro- 
portion of  the  industry  included  in  the  study,   it  is  believed  that  the 
data  provide  a  fairly  accurate  indication  of  thf$  situation  with  respect 
to  the  consumption  of  cotton  by  dom.estic  mills.     Although  the  consump- 
tion data  relate  specifically  to  the  cotton  year  1938-39        the  most 
recently  comipleted  cotton  year  at  the  timie  the  study  v/as  begun  —  they 
are  believed  to  be  fairly  indicative  of  the  situation  prevailing  sub- 
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sequently.     There  were,  howe'/er,   substantial  increases  both  in  domestic 
consumption  and  in  exports  during  the  season  1939-40  as  compared  with 
the  season  I936-39. 

The  data  have  been  tabulated  and  analyzed  by  States  for  the 
principal  States  that  are  engaged  in  both  cotton  production  and  cotton 
manufacturing,  and  as  a  single  group  for  the  non- cotton- producing 
States.     The  proportions  of  the  various  qualities  of  cotton  consumed, 
as  determined  from  the  sample,  have  been  applied  in  each  instance  in 
raising  the  bale  figures  to  total  consumption.     This  was  done  in  order 
to  provide  an  indication  of  the  present  relationship  of  production  and 
consumption' from  the  standpoint  of  quality  on  a  State  basis. 

In  assembling  data  relative  to  quantities  and  qualities  of 
cotton  consumed  by  mills  included  in  the  study,  an  attem.pt  was  m.ade  to 
develop  specific  information  concerning  the  place  of  growth  of  the 
cotton.     Much  of  the  cotton,  hov;ever,  was  received  from,  large  concen- 
tration points  wliere  the  identity  of  the  cotton  by  pla.ce  of  growth  had 
been  lost;  so  it  v/as  not  feasible,   in  many  instances,  to  ascertain  the 
specific  source  or  sources  except  in  terms  of  the  entire  producing 
territory  served  by  the  concentration  point  from  which  the  cotton  was 
received  by  the  m.ill.     Furthormore , '  even  in  the  case  of  mills  using 
local  cotton  but  located  near  State  lines,'  it  vms  not  alv/ays  possible 
to  ascertain  definitely  the  State  in  which  specific  lots  of  cotton  were 
grovm.     In  view  of  this  situation,   it  was  found  necessary  to  miake  rather 
broad  groupings  of  producing  territory  for  indicating  the  sources  of  the 
cotton  consumed  in  each  of  the  principal  cotton  manufacturing  States  or 
group  of  States. 

Data  relative  to  quantities  and  qualities  of  cotton  produced 
that  are  used  for  com.paratiye  -purpos-es  have  been  taken  from_  published 
reports  of  the  Department.     These  reports  are  specifically  indicated  in 
each  instance. 

The  findings  of  the  study  are  being  made  available  in  this  pre- 
liminary form  for  the  tentative  use  of  interested  agencies.  Although 
the  grade  and  character  elements  of'  ootton'  quality  are  very  im.portant 
to  cotton  manufacturers  and  are  being  given  careful  consideration  in 
the  programs  to  improve  cotton  production,  ginning,  and  m.arketing,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  include  information  about  these  elemients  in 
this  preliminary  report.     It  is  expected  that  as  the  study  progresses, 
more  inclusive  and  more  precise  data  than  contained  in  this  report  can 
be  developed  and  the  nature  of  any  definite  trends  indicated. 
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It  should  "be  recognise<!  in  connection  with  a  study  of  this  type 
that  the  requireinents  and  preferences  of  cotton  manufacturers  are  not 
static.     The  qualities  in  dema:^d  are  subject  to  chR.nge  -.vith  changes  in 
the  products  nanuf actured,  v/ith  the  developjiient  of  nev^  products  or  new 
uses,  with  developments  in  techniques  of  manufacturing,  as  well  as  with 
changes  in  relative  prices  of  cotton  of  difff-;rcnt  qualities.  Although 
these  changes  usually  are  gradual,  they  shcuM-  net  he  overlooked  in 
coimecticn. with,  an  -.interpretation  of  the  results  of  the  study.     Ey  con- 
tinuing the  study  over  a  peric-d  cf  years,   it  v^ill  he  possible  to  indi- 
cate trends  in  jr:?,nuf  acturcrs  *  requirenents  and  preferences.  Inforn:aticn 
with  respect  to  such  trends  should  oe  especially  valuable  in  guiding  the 
development  of  cotton- improvenent  and  marketing  prcgrajiis .  ■  - 

STAPLE  LENGTIT  GF  COTTON  CCr'Sl^'ED  EY  DOMESTIC  IJILLS  I!T  RELA- 
.  TIQIT  TO  COTTON  HiODUCTION  Hi  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Cotton  consur:).ed  by  domestic  mills  includes  a  wide  range  of  staple 
lengths.  .  More  than  86  percent  of  the  ccnsiunption  of  American- grcvni 
cotton,  however,   is  v/ithin  tht.  range  of  7/0 '  Incji  to  1-3/32  inches 
(-table  2).     ALmost  11  percent  is  I-I/8  inches  and  longer,   and  less 
than  1  percent  is  shorter  than  7/B  inch.  -   ~  

Although  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  greatly  exceeds 
consuTiption  in  this  cou::try,  the  surplus  above  dcm;estio  mill  require- 
m^ents  is  m.uch  greater  for  some  staple  lengths  thpn  for  others.     The  pro- 
duction of  cotton  shorter  than  7/8  inch  has  averaged  more  than  one-half- 
million  bales  during  the  last  fev/  years,  but  domiestic  consumiption  of 
the  short  cotton  included  in  this  category  appears  to  be  only  about 
10  percent  of  tlie  quantities  produced.     There  has  been,  hovrever,  a  de- 
clining trend  in  the  proportion  of  the  United  States  crop  represented 
by  cotton  shorter  thsn.  7/8  inch.     Present  indications  are  that  this 
decline  has  been  precipitous  during  the  19i;-C-!;-l  ccttcii  season.     This,  no 
doubt,   is  attributable  in.  large  m.easure  to  the  programi  of  cotton- quality 
improvement  as  a  result  of  which  varieties  that  produce  short  staple 
cotton  have  been  replaced,   in  some  T^^'^d.^ci^g  P^-reas,   by  varieties  that 
produce  longer  fiber.  '  ■ 

LikeviTise,   the  recent  trend  in  the  production  of  cotton  of  7/8- 
inch  staple  has  been  a  sharply  declining  one.     Only  about  one-third  of 
the  cotton  of  this  staple  length  produced  in  the  Liiiited  States  is  used 
by  domestic  miills. 

For  cotton  15/16  inch  and  longer,  the  m.ajor  portion  of  the  Amer- 
ican crop  is  consujT.ed  b^^  domestic  mtills:     Indications  are  that  during 
the  season  1933-39 »  domiestic  consumption  of  Amicrican-grovrn  cotton 
I-3/I6  inches  and  longer  exceeded  the  quantities  of  cotton  of  these 
lengths  in  the  United  States  crop  and  that  the  excess  was  drawn  fromi' 
accumulated  stocks. 
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Table  2.  -  Estimated  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States,  by  staple  length,  season  1933-39 ♦  in  comparison 
with  production,  seasons  1936-39,  1939-40,  and  I940-4I 


:  Estimated 

:                Production  2./ 

Staple  length 
( inches ) 

;  consumption 
\        19  38- '^9 

:  1938-39 

:  1939-40 

•  19  40- ill 

:  1/ 

\     1,000  , 
\     bales  ; 

:  Pet.  ! 

1,000  . 
;     bales  j 

\     1,000  - 
!  bales 

:     1 , 000  . 

bales 

Shorter  than  7/8  ; 

7/8  and  29/32   : 

15/16  and  31/32   J 

1  and  1-1/32  ! 

1-1/16  and  1-3/32   

1-1/8  and  1-5/32   : 

I-3/I6  and  longer  k/  . . . . ; 
No  staple  5/  : 

i        53.6  • 
569.8  ^ 
:  1,735.9  • 
!  2,167.9 
^  1,485-9 

463.1  \ 
'      259.9  J 

;  1  : 
:  8  : 
;  26  ; 
:  32  J 
!  22  I 
t      7  : 

'     4  J 

510.2  ; 
2,005.9  : 
:  3,124.5  ' 
2,964.4  • 
;  ^,023.8  ) 
764.2  < 

;5  0  r,  0  . 

i       625.4  i 
■  2,397.9  , 
I  2,779.8  J 
:  3,351.1 
I  1,762.0  : 

r      425.7  : 
'  137.4 

2.0--; 

224.6 

!  1,387.7 
2,784.7 

:  3*947.7 
I  2,425.1 
•  527.9 
I  134.6 
:  1.0 

All  lengths   : 

>  6,736.1  : 

100  : 

11,623.2  : 

•11,461.3 

■11,433.3 

1/  Estimate  based  on  data  obtained  from  cotton  mills,  adjusted  for  class- 
ifica.ticn  on  official  cotton  standards. 

2/  Based  on  published  reports  of  Agricultural  Marketing  Servi<^e. 

2/  Ginnings  through  December  12,  1940. 

J[/  Includes  Am  eri<^.an- Egyptian  and  sea- island  cottons. 

^/  l2?.cludes  bales  for  which,  because  of  character  defects,  . 210  specific 
length  designation  was  assigned. 

Tlie  available  data  concerning  changes  in  the  staple  length  of 
cotton  consumed  by  domestic  mtills  indicate  that  there  have  been  signifi- 
cant decreases  in  the  proportions  of  total  consumption  represented  by 
cotton  of  staple  lengths  7/8  inch  and  shorter  (table  j).     On  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  proportions  represented 
by  cotton  of  the  staple  lengths  1  inch  and  longer.     This  is  especially 
pronounced  in  the  «,ase  of  1-l/lb-inoh  cotton. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  cotton  I-I/8  inches  and  longer  and 
the  v^.ry  short  cotton  now  obtained  froiii  the  Orient,  there  are  ample  quan- 
tities of  all  staple  lengths  avo.ilable  in  the  American  crop  to  meet  the 
require-raents  of  the  cotton- textile  industry  rf  the  United  States.  The 
situation  appears  som.ewhat  different,  liowever,  when  considered  from  the 
3t??aidpoint  of  individual  States.     In  seme  localities  in  the  Southeastern 
States,  recent  trends  in  the  staple  length  of  cotton  produced  is  result- 
ing in  significaiit  adjustments  cither  in  the  staple  length  of  cottr>n 
•consumed  by  local  miills  or  in  sources  of  raw  cotton  for  such  mills. 
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Table  3"  ~  Proportions  of  American  upland  -cotton  of  specified 
staple  lengths  consumed  by  domestic -mills  during  specified 
years  (estimated)       .  .-.>.;....,;-    . .  r 


Cotton  year 


■Staple  length       ,  199^-27 
(  inches  ).-  -..  ..r  ,     .  1/ 

:  192^-26  :   1930-^31  .! 

:  1938-,39 
.  1/ 

•      •   i_  Per  cent 

Shor  tar.. than  ••  7/.6_Lr:,*.     •  A/ 

15/16 -and  31/32.       :     •.  34 
1  and  1-1/32;  .  . .  :  ..^  :     r  35 
l-i/l6  and  I-3/32  > «     :  6 
1-i/B-  and  longer  .  .  :         6  >, 

:  Percent  :  Percent  j 

»                    ■             »  < 

:  1  :  10  ; 
:  29  «  37  ! 
:  27  ?. .  18. .  s 
:  29  :: .  .  19 .  .  ,  ! 
\  0  .:  ,  J-p  .  J 
:          8                6 ...  . 

Percent 

I  10 
36 

19-  , 
20. 
■  10-,.'.; 
= .  .        5'  V  ! 

■  Percent 

•  1 

!  8 
1 .  26 
i  32 
I  22 
11 

>                                      «  " 

!       100              100-  .  ! 

ICC  : 

:  100 

2/  Strang.,-  F. .  Hfl..-,. -Quality  of  Cotton  Spun  in  the  Uhited  States  (Year 
ending  July  3I,   1928).-    Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,   June  1929» 
.p.'  6.     (  Pre  lamina  ry^^miiiieo  graphed  report.) 

2/  Lanham,  W.  B. ,  and  Weaver,  0.   T. ,   Grade  and  Staple  Length  of  American 
Upland  Cotton  Consumied  in  the  United  States,   1930-3 1  and  1931-32. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  December  1933»  PP*   15  and  19.  ''(Pre- 
liminary mimeographed  report. ) 

^  Estimate  based  on  data  obtained  from  cotton  mills-,  adjusted  for 
classification  on  official  cotton  standards. 
^/  Less  than  0.5  percent, 

Alabam.a' s  total  .consumption  .of  cotton  is  -usually  som.ewhat  less 
than  the  production  of  cotton  within  the  State.     For  the  State  as  a 
whole,  ample  quantities  of  cotton  of  staple  lengths ..  shorter  than 
I-I/I6  inches  are  available  in  the  State's  own  crop  (table  4)-  Con- 
sumption of  cotton  I-I/I6  inches  and  longer  in  staple  exceeds  the 
State's  production  of  such  cotton.     In . produo ing  areas  adjacent  to 
some  mills,  however,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  production  of  cotton  1  inch  and  longer  in  staple  and  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  production  of  the  shorter  staples.  This 
has  enabled  some  mills  to  obtain  locally  cotton  that  formerly  had  been 
obtained  from  more  distant  areas.     On  the  other  hand,  according  to 
reports  of  some  mills,  this  change  in  the  staple  length  of  cotton  pro- 
duced locally  has  necessitated  the  discontinuance  of  purchases  of 
local  cotton  and  the  purchase  of  short- staple  cotton  produced  in  other 
areas. 


Table  4*  ~  Estimated  consumption  of  cotton  in  Alabama,  by 
staple  length,  season  1938-39,  in  -comparison  with  produc- 
tion/seasons  1938-39,   1939-40,  arid  1940-41 


►  Estimated   

!  Production 

2/ 

  ;;;Staprle-- length-  --  •- 

( inches )  ' 

;  ,-.  c  on  s  umpt  i  on.  , 

1  1938-^9 

 •.  1/^   ^ 

*■  —  -  . ' 

:  1938-39 

:  1939-40  : 

1/ 

-  .  IvOOO  J 

.Pet.  : 

:     1 , 000  i 

:     1,000  ; 

:     1,000  ■ 

;     bales  : 

;     bales  : 

bales  : 

bales 

Shorter  than'  ?/8   

12.4 ; 

!        2  ; 

:  49.7 

I  14.4  4 

•  15.6 

!       122.9  ! 

:       17  ■■ 

:       341.2  : 
^  399.4 

:   . . 182.6  . 

!  147.2 
I   -  300.0 

15/16  and  31/32   

272-.  C  J 

•      37  ■' 

r  -    379.6  ! 

1      155.6  : 
'  145.3  ' 

/     21  • 

:       249.2  ; 

I63-.4  J 
:■  .        8.2  i 

234.6 

I    ,  12.8 

1--1/14  and-.l"-3/32.  .,. , 

•  •  •  , 

:      20  ■ 

:        18.8  : 

3.7  ! 
I            15.4  . 

1  : 

; 3.1  .J 

;  1.0 
•  .4. 

:  .4 

I-3/.I6,  and  longer  .  .  . 

J             2  ; 

t           3.0  . 

V  .2 

No  staple  J^/  : 

:  .1-- 

f  .2 

All  lengths   

:      725.3  J 

:  100 

:  1,064.4, 

;    '  769  .  7 

:  711.0 

1/  Estimate  based  on  data  obtained  from  ■  cotton  mills,  adjusted  for 
classification  on  official  cotton  standards.  '  - 
2/  Based  on  published  reports  of  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
^  C- innings  through  November  30,  19 40- 

J^/  Includes  bales  for  which,  because  of  character  defects,  no  specific 
length  designation  was  assigned.  ■• 

Geor g;ia  m.ills,  during  recent  years,  have  consumed  somewhat  more 
cotton  than  is  produced  v/ithin  the  State.     Consumption  in  1938-59  ex- 
ceeded production  for  all  staple  lengths  except  those  shorter  than  7/8 
inch  (table  5).     Some  Georgia  mills  consume  large  quantities  of  cotton 
7/8- inch  and  l5/l6-inch  staples  and  in  the  past  they  have  obtained  It- 
locally  to  a  large  extent.     During  recent  seasons,  the  supplies  of  such 
cotton  have  been  more  limited  in  the  crop  in  certain  localities  in  bhe. 
State,  so  that  some  mills  have  found  it  necessarjr  to  look  elsewhere 
for  a  supply  of  the  qualities  desired.     For  the  State  as  a  v/hole,  how- 
ever, the  consumption  of  cotton  longer  than  1  inch  greatly  exceeds  the 
production  of  such  cotton. 
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Table  5-  -  Estiinated  consumption  of  cotton  in  Georgia,  by- 
staple  length,  season  1933-39 »  in  comparison  with  produc- 
tion, seasons  1936-39,  1939-40,  and  I940-4I 


Staple  length  : 
( inches )  : 

',      Estimated  : 
consumption  : 
1938-39  : 
i/  : 

Froduction  2/ 

I93S-39  : 

1939-40  : 

1911.0-41 

3/ 

7/8  and  ^9/32    

15/16  and  31/32    ! 

1  and  1-1/32  

1-1/16  and,  1-3/32...  ; 

1-1/8  and  1-5/32   

r     1,000  : 
;      ua  J-  eo  ; 

J         17.5  i 
:       277.6  : 
366.1  : 
:      378.2  J 

:      243.4  i 
r        18. 9  1 
:        35. S  J 

Fot.  1 

1  : 

21  - 

.      27  : 

28 
I      18  J 
!  2 

^  3 

bales  ; 

19.2  : 
i       245.8  : 

260.8 
:  258.0 
;  4C.5 
:  3.3 
I  3.1 

1,000  : 
bales  : 

I        28.7  . 
;  168.0 

:  333 
:  316.6 

J  31.9 
:  1.8 
:          2.0  • 
:  .2 

1,000 
bales 

i  11.5 

:  160.4 
:  290.3 
;  429.7 
:  60.2 

:  1.9 

3.2  ' 

All  lengths  •  i 

•     -1-  »        (  •  _y  < 

:  100 

:  650.7 

:  909.0 

:  957.2 

1/  Estimate  based  on  data  obtained  fromi  cotton  mills,  adjusted  for 
classification  on  official  cotton  standards. 

2/  Based  on  published  reports  of  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
^  Ginnings  through  November  30,  1940. 
Il/  Includes  sea- island  cotton. 

5/  Includes  bales  for  v/hich,  because  of  character  defects,  no  specific 
length  designation 'was  assigned. 


Miss  issiT:pi '  s  consumption  of  cotton  is  sm.all  in  relation  to  pro- 
duction in  that  State,     Cotton  mills  operating  in  the  State  are  produc- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  coarse  goods  for  which  cotton  of  7/8- inch  to 
l-inch  staple  is  desired  (table  6).     Ample  supplies  of  such  cotton  are 
available  locally. 


North  Carolina  mills  usually  consume  about  four  or  five  times  as 
many  bales  of  cotton  as  are  produced  in  the  State  (table  7).     For  this 
reason,  there  .usually  has  been  a  local  outlet  for  all  qualities  of 
cotton  in  the  local  crop.     In  past  years,  the  local  crop  of  cotton  of 
cotton  of  7/6- inch  staple  and  shorter  has  miore  nearly  equaled  local  con- 
sumption than  has  been  the  case  for  cotton  longer  than  7/8  inch.  The 
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sharp  docrease  in  the  production  of  cotton  of  staples  l5/l6  inch  and 
shorter  that  has  taken  place  in  recent  years,  particularly  during  the 
1940  season,  and  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  production  of  staples 
1  inch  to  I-I/I6  inches  in  length  are  of  oonsiderahle  significance.  Al- 
though the  production  of  cotton  of  l-l/l6-inoh  staple  apparently  has 
not  yet  reached  the  limit  of  the  local  outlet  for  such  cotton,   it  appears 
to  be  approaching  that  limit.     On  the  other  hand,  some  mills  in  the 
State  now  appear  to  be  experiencing  difficulty  in'bhtainlng  sufficient 
quantities  of  l5/l6-inch  staple  in  the  local  crop  to  meet  their  require- 
ments . 

Table  6.  -  Estim.ated  consumption  of  cotton  in  Mississippi, 
by  staple  length,  season  1938~39»  in  comparison  with  pro- 
duction, seasons  1938-39,  1939-40,  and  I940-4T 


:  Estim.ai 

;ed  : 

Production  2_/ 

Staple  length 
(inches) 

:      cons  um"pt  ion  j 
:          1938-39  J 
1/  ; 

1938-39  : 

1939-40  : 

1940-41 
1/ 

:     1,000  '  J 
i     bales  1 

Fct. ■ ; 

1     1 , 000  : 

;     bales  • 

1.000  J 
bales  ! 

.  1,000 
bales 

7/8  and  29/32   

1  and  1-1/32 •.  

1-1/16  and  1-3/32  ...... 

1-1/8  and  1-5/32   

• 
• 

6.5  ! 
6.7  = 

5.2  , 

•  W  t 

*  mm 

\  16 
•  17 

!  13 
\ 

i           5.3  i 
:        25.7  ; 
;      132.7  ! 
I      407.0  J 

I      646.5  ! 
:      296.0  ! 
:      142.8  J 

I          0.9  1 
25.8  J 

lii9.1  : 

■      534.3  < 
i      508.6  I 

:      234.7  1 
82.8  . 

i  .1.. 

'i  5.7 
59.8 

:  352,8 

!  .428.6 

5  233.3 
i  69.0 

•  4 

I     100  1 

!  1,656.0  ; 

I  1,536.3 

:  1,149.2 

1/  Estimate  based  on  data  obtained  fromi  cotton  mills,  adjusted  for 
classification  on  official  cotton  standards. 

2/  Based  on  published  reports  of  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
^  Ginnings  through  Decem-ber  12,  I940. 

j|/  Includes  bales  for  ■Vv'-hich,.  because  of  character  defects,  no  specific 
length  designation  was  assigned. 


'table  7i  -  Estimated  consumption  of  cotton  in  North  Caro- 
lina, by  staple  length,  season  193^-39 »   in  comparison 
v/ith  production,  seasons  1938-39,  1939-40,  and  I940-41 


:  Estimated 

Production  2/ 

Staple  lenD:th 

:  consumption 

19/iO-iil 

(inches). 

:  1938- 

•39 

•   1938-39  : 

:  1939-40  : 

1/ 

:     1,000  ! 

t  Pet.  J 

!     1 , 000  1 

:     1,000  : 

'  l.»^oo 

:     b'^les  1 

:  bale_s 

:     bales  : 

ba.les 

5  3-2 

:          6.0  : 

1.4 

7/8  an.d  29/3'^   

2  : 

:  41.7 

\  45.2 

:  13.9 

15/16  and  31/32   

32  ' 

c;  c  / 

:       102.5  ! 

57.5 

1  and  1-1/32   

37  : 

:    ■  166..  7 

x      231.4  J 

285.6 

1-1/16  and  I-V32   

IS  , 

\        62,2  : 

J  293.9 

1-1/8  and  1-5/3^   

7  : 

;       ,  16  .  6 

:          6.8  i 

33.3 

4 

5.4  : 

:          7.4  : 

7.6 

:            .2  • 

All  leiigths   

•  < 

9  * 

1,755-7 

:  100 

:  398.5 

r       461.7  : 

693.2 

!_/  Estimate  based  on  d?.ta  obtained  from  cotton  mills,  adjusted  for 
classification  on  official  cotton  standards. 

2/  Based  on  published  reports  of  Agricultural  Marketing  Service - 
^/  G innings  through  Fovember  3'^ »  194^^- 
^/  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

5/  Includes  bales  for  Vv'-hich,  because  of  character  defects,  no  specific 
length  designation  was  assigned. 

South  Carolina  consumed  1,364*835  bales  of  .^ler ican-grovm  cotton 
during  the  1938-39  cotton  year  (table  8).     Production  in  the  State 
during  recent  years  has  been  approximately  one-half  to  fcyo- thirds  of 
consiffiiption.     Although  consumption  of  cotton  of  all  staple  lengths  has 
usually  exceeded  the  State's  production,   the  production  of  the  staples 
siiorter  than  1  inch  has  represented  a  scmievmat  larger  proportion  of 
the  State's  consumption  than  in  the  case  of  staples  longer  than  1  inch. 
This  situation  now  appears  to  be  changing  somewhat  as  evidenced  by 
reports  on  the  194^  crop.     The  production  of  cotton  1  inch  to  I-I/16 
inches  in  staple  length  now  aijpears  to  represent  a  larger  proportion 
than  formerly  of  the  consumption  within  that  range  of  staple  lengths. 
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Table  8.  -  Estimated  consumption. of  cotton  in  South  Caro- 
lina, by  staple  length,  season  1938-39 j   in  comparison 
v^-ith  production,  seasons  1938-39,  1939-40,  and  1940-41 


i  Estimated 

:  Froduction 

2/ 

Staple  length  : 
(inches)  i 

I        consumption  • 
5           193^3-39  ! 
:  ..1/ 

:  1938-39 

:  1939-40 

■  1940-41 

;  2/ 

'     1,000  . 

:  Pot.  : 

1  000 

1  000 

V  1,000 

s  bp.les 

bales 

:     bales  : 

J  bales 

Shorter  than  7/8  i 

7/8  and  29/32   

15/16  and  31/32   : 

1  and  1-1/32   J 

1-1/16  and  1- V32  i 

1-1/8  and  1-5/32   : 

I-3/I6  and  longer   ; 

No  staple  k/  ; 

:  45.3 
234.2 

>      564.0  i 
404.0  , 

95.4  ^ 
:        21.9  5 

:       17  : 
41  J 
:       30  : 
:         7  : 
:         2  : 

C.8  : 

24.1  ; 

179.9 

303.4  i 
94.3 

26.7  ! 
12.0  < 

;          0.3  ' 
'        34.2  : 
I      307.9  J 
;       420.0  ; 

:        71.9  : 
11.2  J 

:          6.4  : 
.  2 

26.5 
221.6 

:  533.5 
118.6 

9.1 

2.7 

All  lengths   ; 

:   1,364.8  i 

.     100  : 

641.7  J 

852 . 1 

:  912.0 

1/  Estimate  based  on  data  obtained  from  cotton  mills,  adjusted  for 
classification  on  official  cotto:.  standards. 

2/  Based  on  published  re]3crtG  of  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
^  Ginnings  through  November  30,  I940. 

Includes  bales  for  7irhich,  because  of  character  defects,  no  specific 
length  designation  v/as  assigned. 

_Tejine5see  cotton  mills  use  principally  cotton  of  the  medium 
staple  lengtns  —  l5/l6  inch  to  I-I/I6  inches.     More  than  85  percent  of 
consum.ption  in  that  State  falls  within  tiiis  range  (table  9).     Here  the 
production  of  cotton  of  these  staple  lengtlis  exceeds  consunption.  Al- 
though about  10  jjercent  of  the  State's  crop  is  7/8  inch  and  shorter, 
its  m.ills  do  not  Ub"e  this  short  cotton.     About  5  percent  of  the  cotton 
consumed  in  Tennessee  mills  in  I938-39  was  l-l/6-inch  staple.  During 
most  recent  years,  the  quantities  of  such  cotton  in  the  local  crop  have 
exceeded  the  requirements  of  Tennessee  mills.     Although  almost  10  per- 
cent of  the  cotton  used  by  local  miills  in  I938-39  consisted  of  cotton 
I-3/I6  inches  and  longer,  only  negligible  quantities  of  cotton  of  this 
length  of  stajjle  are  produced  in  the  State. 

Most  of  the  cotton-textile  industry  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  is 
not  located  in  cotton- producing  areas.     As  a  miatter  of  fact,  many  of  the 
m.ills  B.re  neax^er  the  cotton~pi  odnc Jr.g  Bxe^  a  of  othor  Stotes  than  those 
of  Tennessee. 
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Ta"ble  9*  -  Estimated  ccnsunption  of  cottcn  in  Tennessee, 
"by  staple  length,  season  193^-39 »   in  co:nparison  v/ith 
produotion, 'seasons  1936-39*  1939-40,  and  1940-41 


■■      ■                                        :  Estimated                       Fro  duct  ion  .j/   

Staple  length          :  consumption  :  :  : 

(inches)            s'  133^-^9  :  ■1936-39  :  1939-40  :  ^^'^^^^l 

■    "                           '     ^        ■   5  '  i  -Pot.  ;     1,000  i  1 ,  C  OO  :  1,000 

■   ■      :  hales     j  :     bales  :  b?- 1  e  s  :  bales 

Shorter  than  7/6  ..  i-  -     ■  :      -  :'•    17.-9  :  12.9  :  7-4 

7/8  and  29/32          .  .■  :  '  >      ■   :      -  :  ■    ■  -40.2  :  •    70.7  :  35-6 

15/16  and  31/32  :  '  28.3  r      17          134-4  :  135-5  :  62.1 

1  and  1-1/32   :  •  56.C  :  '    33  :  •     177-4  :  '    162-5  172.7 

1-1/16  and  1-3/32"                 '  61.7         36  :  '     -93.3  :  46-4  :  132-3 

1-1/8  and  1-5/32  •..  :  8.5  :  '      5  x'      10.5  :  4-1  :  23. 0 

•1-3/16  -and  longer  .  .•  :•  16.2  :      '  9  :         •  .1  :  .2  :  .9 

Kg  .staple  -Ji/  .  . .  .". ...... •      -  .  -  .■      .  1  . 


^All-  lengths  .  •.  :       170.7  :     100  ;     ,  473-8   :      432.4  :  434-0 


ly  Estimate  based  on  data  obtained  from  cottcn  m.ills,  adjusted  for 
classification  on  official  cotton  standards. 

2/  Based  on  published  reports  of  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
Ji/  Ginnings  through  December  12,  1940. 

h/  Includes  bales  for  which,  because  of  character  defects,  no  specific 
length  designation  v;as  assigned. 

\,  Texas  cottcn  ir.ills,  for  the  most  part,  consume  cotton  of  7/6- inch 

to  15/16-inch  staple  lengths.     Almiost  90  percent  of  the  cotton  used  by 
mills  in  this  State  consists  of  such  cotton  (table  lO).     The  supplies 
of  cotton  of  these  staple  lengths  in  the  Texas  crop  are  enorm.ous  v/hile 
consumption  by  local  miills  usually  represents  only  about  5  percent  of 
production.     The  proportion  of  the  Texas  crop  classed  as  7/8  inch  and 
shorter  has  been  reduced  very  materially,  however,   in  the  1940-41  crop. 
Limited  quantities  of  1-inch  to  l-l/6-inch  cotton  are  used  by  Texas 
mills  but  represent  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  cotton  of  these 
lengths  produced  in  the  State. 


Table  10.  -  Estimated  consumption  of  ootton  in  -Texas-,'  "by 
staple  length,  season  1938-39,  in  compariscn  v/ith  pro-  ■ 
duction,  seasons  1938-39,  1939-40,  ai.d  I940-41  .  . 


;  Estimated 

:  Production 

2/ 

Staple  length 
( inches ) 

'.  consumption 

'  I93S739 
t  i/ 

:  1938-39 

;  1939-40 

'  1940-41 
'  3/ 

1  1,OGO 
:     bales  i 

Fct. 

',      1 ,  UOvj 

;  bB-les 

!     bales  : 

:     1 , COO 

I  bales 

Shorter  than  7/8  j 

7/8  and  29/32   

15/16  and  31/32  

1  and  1-1/32   • .  . .  J 

1-1/16  and  1-3/32   - 

1-1/8  and  1-5/32  : 

I-3/I6  and  longer  .......  i 

No  staple  5/  ..........  .  .  j 

:  40.3 
J        69.7  : 
7.6  " 
3.2  , 

4.0  ! 

32 

56 

6 
<-> 

y  '< 

!  288.8 
i  893.2 
;   1,183. 0 

:  469.4- 
:       109.0  < 

:  20.7 

!                .1  i 

r      453.2  J 
:  l,-298.0 
;      600.8  : 

285.5 
:        92.7  : 
;  6.2 

•             .4  ' 

:  139.5 
;  820.0 
.  1,210.1 
:  563.7 
105.4 
8.5 

:  A/  2.2 

All  lengths 

125.0  : 

100 

:  2,964.2  : 

2,736.8 

:  2,849.4 

1/  Estimate  based  on  data  obta.ined  from  cotton  mills ,  adjusted  for 
classification  on  official  cotton  standards. 

2^/  Based  on  published  reports  of  Agricultural  I.aarketing  Service. 

^/  Ginnings  through  November  30 ,  194^-  ' 

_4/  Includes  Amer lean- Egyptian  and  sea-island  cotton- 

5/  Includes  bales  for  which,  because  of  character  defects,  no  specific 
length  designation  was  assigned. 

Virginia,  although  not  one  of  the  large  cotton-manufacturing 
States,  usually  consames  several  tim.es  as  many  bales  of  cotton  as  are 
produced  Vv^ithin  that  State  (table  11).     Practically  all  the  cotton  con- 
sumed by  Virginia  mills  consists  of  the  staple  lengths  l5/l6  inch  to 
I-I/I6  inch,  and  the  major  part  of  the  cotton  produced  within  the  State 
falls  within  this  range.     Limated  quantities  of  cotton  shorter  than 
15/16  inch  are  produced  but  it  is  not  used  by  local  mills. 
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Table  .11.  -  Estimated  consumption  of  .cotton  in  Virginia, 
by  staple  length,  season  1938~39»   in  comparison  with 
production,  seasons  1938-39,  1939-40,  and  I94C-41 


Staple  length 
( inches ) 


Estimated 


Production  2/ 


'      consumption  ; 

:          1938-39  : 
:                ±/  . 

1938-39  : 

•  1939-40  : 

19/i0-41 
1/ 

:  1_5JX:£ 

:  Pet.  ; 

,     It  000  i 

;     1,00G  J 

1,000 

:     bales  : 

I  bales 

t     bales  : 

bales 

r 

t  1 

■  < 

^   ■       0.1  : 

:  0.9 

t          2.2  J 

t  G.2 

:         7.8  J  6 

!          5.8  i 

5.7  1 

r" 

:      108. 7  . 

:  78 

:  4.0 

:          2.2  J 

6.0 

:        21.2  : 

I  15 

I            .4  • 

:            .1  1 

!  10.9 

1.5 

1  1.6 

:        1  . 

MP 

9  1 

i  I/. 

L  .1 

:  .  139.3 

:  100 

:  11.1 

:  10.3 

:  19.2 

Shorter  than  7/8  . 

7/8  and  29/32   

15/16  and  31/32  . . 

1  and  1-1/32   

1-1/16  and  1-3/32 
1-1/8  and  1-5/32  , 
I-3/I6  and  longer 
No^  -  staple.  J_/  ..... 


All  lengths 


1/  Estimate  based  on  data  obtained  from  cotton  mills,  adjusted  for...... 

classification  on  official  'cotton  standards. 

2/  Based  orl  published  reports  of  Agricultural  I\/!&rk:eting  Service. 

2/  Ginnings  through  November  30,  19-40.  •  '   

^/  Less  than  100  bales.        •  ........   ,  . 

5/  Includes  bales  for  v;-hich,  because  of  chgiracter  defects-,  no  specific 


length  designation  was  assigned. 
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TREI^DS  IN  STAPLE  LENGTHS  OP  COTTON  SUPPLIES  AND  IN 

FRIGE  DIFFERENTIALS 

During  the  last  decade,   the  production  of  cotton  under  cotton- 
lEiprovement  programs  has  increased  steadily  until  it  now  represents  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  total  United  States  crop  (table  12). 
This  development  has  been  accompanied  by  a  very  substantial  increase 
in  the  production  of  cotton  from  1  inch  to  I-3/32  inches  in  staple 
length,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  some  of  the  shorter  staples- 
The  trend  in  the  proportions  of  available  supplies  of  American  cotton 
of  staple  lengths ■ shorter  than  l5/l6  inch  has  been  downward  particu- 
larly during  the  last  few  seasons  (fig-   1).    'As  shown  previously,, 
domestic  consumption  of  cotton  of  these  shorter  staples  likev/ise  has 
decreased  during  recent  years.     Tlie  proportions  of  the  available 
supplies  of  cotton  that  are. 1-1/8  inches  and  longer  have 'not  changed 
materially  but  have  tended  to  decline  slightly. 


Table  12.  -  Total  cotton  acreage  and  acreage  under 
one-variety  community  program,  season's  1931~32  to 
1940-41  •  ■ 


0>ne-variety  program 


Cotton  season'        .  acreage  ,      Acreage  .  total 

:              —-^  :  2/  :  acreage 

:     1,000  acres  :     1,000  acres  ;  Pe r c ent 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1931-  32   X  39,110  :  394  :  1 

1932-  33   :  36,494  :  ■  397  ;  1 

1933-  34  J  40,248  :  654  :  2  . 

1934-  35   :  27,860  :  589  :  2 

1935-  36   :  26,063  :  601  :  3 

1936-  37  :  30,627  ;  1,463  :  5 

1937-  38   :  34*090  :  2,305  :  7 

1936-39   :  24,248  :  2,205  :    ■  9 

1939-  40   :  23,805  :  2,883  :  12 

1940-  41,3/  ;  24,406  :  4,186  :  1? 


_!/  U.   S.   Crop  Reporting  Board. 
2/  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
^/  Preliminary. 

Trends  in  available  supplies  of  cotton  of  the  various  staple 
lengths  are  reflected  in  market  price  differentials  for  such  staple 
lengths  (fig.  2).     The  discounts  for  13/l6-inch  and  7/6- inch  cottons 
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FIGURE  1,  -  Proportions  of  supplies  of  upland  cotton  in  the  United  States 
represented  by  specified  staple  lengths,  seasons  1928-29  to  1940-41 
(1940-41  through  December  12  only) 
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have  tended  to  narrow  in  vievr  of  the  reduced  supplies  of  such  cotton. 
PremiUi^is  for  1-indi  cotton  have  declined  considerably  during,  the  last 
few  years  as  supplies  of  cotton  of  this  staple  length  have  increased. 
Similar  trends  are  in  evidence  also  for  1-1/16^ inch  cotton.  For 
exsjiiple,  during  the  period  192  5  to  1936,  the  premium  for  Lliddling 
1-inch  cotton  over  the  Middling  l5/lD~inch  price  averaged  4^  points. 
During  the  period  1937  to  1940»  the  premium  has  averaged  only  24 
points.     Likewise,  the  premium  for  cotton  1-1/1j6  inches  in  staple 
length  averaged  102  points  during  the  period  192S  to  193^  out  only 
57  points  during  the  period  1937  to  1940.     These  data  refer,  of 
pcurse,  to  premiums  prevailing  in  ceiitral  cotton  markets..    In  many 
instances,  growers  have  not  teen  8.ble  to  obtain  such  premiums  in 
selling  cotton  of  these  staple  lengths  in  their  local  markets. 

Apparently,  the  quality  differentials , established  in  connection 
with  Government  loans  have  tended  to  give  cotton  growers  the  benefit 
of  price  differenf^es  for  qualitjr  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  have 
been  able  to  realise  whon  selling  their  cotton  through  customary 
marketing  channels.     Tliis  being  the  case,  tlie  Ica^i  program  has  given 
a  decided  impetus  to  the  cotton- quality  improvement  program. 

Prem.iums  for  cotton  1-1/8  inches  and  longer  in  staple  have 
fluctuated  within  normal  ranges  over  the  last  decade.     Supplies  of 
these  staple  lengths  have  deer e&.sed  slightly. 

Trends  in  available  supplies  and  in  premiums  for  cotton  1  inch 
to  1-1/16  inches  in  staple  length  are  of  considerable  significance  to 
the  entire  American  cotton  industry  and  particularly  so  from  the 
standpoint  of  cotton  growers.     Although  to  date  the  supplies  of 
rotten  v/ithin  this  range  in  staple  length  are  not  excessive  in  rela- 
tion to  total  available  supplies,   it  appears  likely  that  if  the 
proportion  of  such  cotton  represented  in  total  supply  continues  to 
increase,  premiums  for  such  cotton  may  be  further  reduced. 

Most  of  the  varieties  now  being  planted  under  cotton- improvement 
program.s  have  been  developed  to  produce  cotton  averaging  approximately 
1  inch  to  1-1/16  inches  in  staple  length.     Under  normal  conditions, 
the  major  portion  of  the  cotton  obtained  from  these  varieties  will 
staple  from  1  in^h  to  I-3/32  inches-     Under  very  favorable  conditions, 
some  of  the  cotton  will  perhaps  staple  as  long  as  1-1/8  inches;  but 
under  adverse  ccndi-cions,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cotton  ob- 
tained from  them  may  be  shorter  than  1  inch.  '  Although  stiandardiz  ing 
the  production  of  cotton  by  gin  comm.unities  has  tended  tc  provide 
f»otton  of  more  uniform  staple  length  in  such  conLmunities,  in  actual 
practice  there  is  a  significant  range  in  the  staple  length  of  cotton 
obtained  from  a  gKren  variety  during  any  given  season  in  the  same 
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GoiTjiiunity  cr,  for  that  matter,  cn  the  sar.ie  farn.     This  l^eing  the  case, 
varieties  selected  for  a  staple  length  of  l-l/i6  inches  will,  in 
actual  practice,  provide  some  cotton  longer  than  this  and  some  shorter. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Improved  varieties  are  providing  very 
satisfactory'^  yields  and  that  for  the  .most  part,  growers  are  well  sat- 
isfied with  them  provided  they  can  find  market  outlets  for  the  cotton 
at  satisfactory  prices.     It  is  apparent,  however,   that  most  growers 
a.re  inclined  to  think  of  prices  for  this  cotton  in  termis  of  present 
staple  premiiams  or  Government  loan  differentials.     If  prem.iumis  are 
further  reduced  hy  the  pressure  of  increased  supplies,   it  is  not  im- 
probable that  som.e  growers  m^ay  become  dissatisfied  with  these  varieties, 
unless  they  are  convinced  that  they  are  obtaining  better  yields  v^ith 
them,  and  that  their  net  income  is  higher  than  it  Vv'ould  be  v^ith  the 
shorter  varieties.  .  . 

Although  it  is  not  possible  under  existing  conditions  of  inter-, 
national  trade,   to  make  ajiy  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  situation 
with  respect  to  trends  in  the  staple  length  of  cotton  going  to  export 
m.arkets,   it  is  a  v/ell-knoYrn  fact  that  our  principal  foreign  miarket 
has  been  for  cotton  shorter  than  1  inch  in  staple.     The  shorter  staples 
have  been  used  in  foreign  countries  for  the  mianufacture  of  relatively 
coarse  fabrics  which  are  used  alm-ost  entirely  for  clothing  by  Euro- 
peans and  Orientals,  m.ost  of  the  latter  having  a  ccmiparatively  low 
standard  of  living. 

Possibly  the  exportation  of  cotton  of  longer  staples  would  im- 
prove our  competitive  position  v^ath  other  countries  because  of  the 
advantages  of  spinning  such  cotton.     The  possibility  of  obtaining 
promiiums  for  better  cotton,  hoxvever,  does  not  appear  vex:y . promiis ing 
because  the  relative  cheapness  of  textile  labor  in  foreign  countries 
tends  to  offset  e,iiy  spinning-cost  advantage  to  be  gained  by  using 
cotton  of  longer  staple. 

In  viey^  of  present  trends  in  the  production  of  cotton  of  staple  . 
length-s^  between  1  inch  and  1-1/6  inches,   it  could  logically  be  expected 
that  the  i,~rem.iums  for  these  staples  ultimately  may  be  equivalent  only 
to  the  difference  bet'.veen  the  cost  of  processing  such  cotton  and 
cotton  of  shorter  staples  plus  any  differences  between  the  values  of 
the  manufactured  goods.     Data  relative  to  the  extent  of  these  differ- 
ences are  not  available. 
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GEOGRAPHIC  ORIGIN  OF  CCTTOrJ  USED  PY  DO-lESTIC  MILLS 


The  sources  of  cotton  .used  "by  indi:vidual  cotton-  manufacturers 
are  tending  to  become  rr.ore- localized  as  cotton  production  tends  to  "be- 
come standardized  by  varieties  in  the  various  producing  areas.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  a  nujriber  of  localities  in  the  Southeast  where 
the  cotton  grovm  is  suitable  for  the  use  of  local- mill s .     Growers  who 
can  produce  cotton  of  the  Qualities  desired  bv  mills  near  them,  usually 
can  obtain  tetter  prices  for  such  cotton  than  for  cotton  for  which  an 
outlet  m.ust  be  found  in  distant  m.arkets. 

The  Southvvestern  States  are  the  m.cst  imiportant  source  of  the 
cotton  shorter  than  7/6  inch  in  staple  used  by  dom.estic  m.ills 
(table  13),     For  cotton  7/8- inch  to  l-inch  staple  lengths,  m.ills  in 
the  United  States  obtain  the  largest  proportion  of  their  supply  from, 
the  Southeastern  States.     A  substantial  part  of  the  1- inch  cotton, 
however,    is  obtained  from  the  Mississ  ipr,.i  Valley  States,  which  are 
also  the  source  of  the  m.ajor  part  of  the  cotton  longer  than  1  inch. 
About  75  percent  of  the  cot-^on  1-1/ 16  inches  in  staple  length,  90  per- 
cent of  the  1-1/6  inches,  and  S5  x-ercent  of  tlie  I-3/I6   inches  and 
longer  is  also  obtained  from:  these  S'cp^tes.     For  cotton  of  all  staple 
lengths  used  in  m:ills  of  the  United  States  durin-r  the  season  1936-39 » 
about  ■/i5  percent  originated  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  States,  I4.O  per- 
cent in  the  Southeastern  States,  and  15  percent  in  the  Southwestern 
States . 

Almiost  three-fourths  of  the  cotton  consumiec  by  miills  in  Alabama 
during  the  season  1936-39  v/as  grown  in  that  State  and  in  the  neighbor- 
ing State  of  Georgia  ■(  table  la\     The  cott'-n  shorter  than  7/8  inch  was 
obtained  in  p.bout  equal  proportions  from:  local  sources,    i.   e.,  Alabama 
and  Georgia,   and  from,  the  South-west.     The  m.aior  propcri;ion  of  the 
cotton  of  the  staples  7/6  inch  to  1  inch,   inclusive,   consisted  of 
local  growths.     On  the  other  hand,  m^ost  of  the  cotton  I-I/I6  inches 
and  longer  was  obtained  from  L'ississiipi  Valley  States. 

Of  the  cotton  of  each  of  the  staple  lengths  up  to  I-I/I6  inches 
used  during  the  season  1936-39  by  m.ills  located  in  Georgia,   about  t^,vo- 
thirds  was  obtained  fi  omi  local  sources  i,' table  15 )  •     L'ost  of  the  cotton 
I-I/I6   inches  and  longer  was  cbtained  from.  Mississippi  Valley  States. 
This  is  miore  particularly  true  for  cotton  I-I/6  inches  and  longer.  Al- 
though about  t/rc-thirds  of  the  l-l/l6-inch  cotton  was  obtained  from 
this  region,   subsmantial  quantities  of  such  cotton  were  obtaizied 
locally  as  well  as  from  the  Southv/est  and  from  the  Carolinas. 
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Cotton  of  all  the  staple  lengths  consumed  by  mills  in  Missis- 
sippi during  the  season  193S-39  was  obtained  locally  except  for  a 
limited  quantity  of  1-inch  staple  which  v/as  obtained  from  nearby 
areas  in  Alabama  (table  l6).  ' 

About  one- third  of  the  cotton  consumed  by  mills  in  North  Caro- 
lina during  the  season  19381-39  was  produced  in  that  State  and  in  the 
neighboring  States  of  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  (table  17 )•    A  con- 
siderably larger  proportion  was  obtained  from  Mississippi  Valley 
States.    More  than  10  percent  of  the  total  was  obtained  from  Alabama, 
Preorgia,  and  Florida,  and  about  the'  samfe  proportion  was  obtained  from;: 
Southwestern  States.    Although  cotton  of  most  of  the  staple  lengths-' 
was  obtained  from  local  sources,  such  sources  were  dravvn  upon  primarily 
for  15/16  to  1-inch  staples.    Substantial  q.uantities  of  cotton  of  7/S- 
inch  to  1-inch  staples  were  drawn  from  Alabama  and  Georgia.;,  Th© 
Mississippi  Valley  States  were- the. princ ipal  source  of  cotton  .I-I/I6  . 
inches  and  longer.    Except  for  the  limited  quantities  of  long  staple  \ 
American- Egyptian  cotton  from  Arizam*  most  of  the  cotton  obtained  from 
the  Southwest  was  1  inch  and  shorter  ill  staple  length. 

Only  about  one-^fourth.  of  th^  cotton  consumed  by  South  Carolina 
mills  during  the  1938-39  season  W3,s  grovm  in  the  Carol inas  (table  18), 
More  than  one-half  was  obtained  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  States.  . 
The  refftainder  v^as  drawn  in  approximately  equal  proportions  from  the 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida  area  and  from  the  Southwest.  Practically 
all  the  7/8- inch  cotton  was  obtained  from  the  Southeastern  States. 
The  15/16- inch  cotton,  on  the  other  hand,  v/as  drawn  in  substantial 
quantities  from  each  of  the  major  cotton- producing  regions  of  thf*. 
United  States.     The  same  is  true  for  cotton  of  1-inch  staple  except 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  6ame  from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
States.     The  major  portion  of  the  cotton  I-I/I6  inches  and  longer 
likewise  was  obtained  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  States.     A  consider- 
able part  of  the  cotton  I-3/I6  inches  and  longer  used  by  .South  Carolina 
mills  v/as  produced  within  the  State.     Long  staple  Ajrieri can-Egyptian 
and  sea- island  cottons  were  used  to  some  extent. 

Approximately  85  percent  of  the  cotton  consumed  during  the 
season  1938-39  by  mills  in  Tennessee  was  obtained  from  the  Mississippi 
Valley  States  (table  19).     This  area  was  the  principal , source  of 
cotton  of  all  staple  lengths  except  15/16  inch.     The  major  portion  of 
the  cotton  of  this  staple  length  was  obtained  from  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

Cotton  consumed  by  mil^ls  in  Texas,  consists  entirely  of  local 
/growths  and  ranges  from  7/8  inch  to  \l~l/8.  inches  in  stale  length 
(table  20). 
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Th'''  cotton-textile  .industr3'  of  Virginia  obtains  nore  than  70 
percent  of  its  raw  r>,otton  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  States 
(tabl»  21).     All  the  cotton  obtained  from  this  sourc^^  is  1  inch  and 
longer  in  stapl<^.     A  substantial  2Droporticn  of  the  1-inoh  staple  is 
obtained  from  nearby  producing  areas.     All  the  cotton  shorter  than 
1  inch  is  obta.ined  froj?.  the  Southwestern  States-. 

Hotton  consumed  by  mills  located  in  non-oottoh-pr oducing  States, 
principally  in  the'  New'  England  States ,   is  obtained  fpom  all  parts  of 
th'-"^  Cotton  Belt.     About  "bvo^thirds  of  it,  consisting-  principally  of 
cotton  1  inch  and  longer  in  staple,   is  produced  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  States  (tab  1^^  22).     Only  1  percent  of  the  total  ■  supply  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Southeastern' States .     This  consists  almost  exclusively 
of  short  staple  cotton  from;  Alabama  and  Georgia  and  long  staple  sea- 
island  cotton  from  ■Georgia  -and •■Florida.     All  the  cotton  shorter  than 
7/8  inch  us*=,d  by  northern  mills  is  obtained  from  tiie  Southw.istern 
States.     As  a  matter  of  fact,   the  m-ajor  portion  of  the  cotton  shorter 
thnn  1  in^h  r^omes  from  tiiis  producing  region.     Nsw  England  mills 
obtain  their  supply  of  lozig-  staple 'Americ^-n-Egyptian  cotton  fromi  the 
same  source . 

FACTORS  DETER^^IKING  QUALITY  0?  COTTON  'USED  BY  KILLS 

Chief  ainong  the  fa/'tprs  .detQrr.ining  the  quality  of  cotton  used 
by  a  mill  are:     (l)  the  product  or  products  m.anuf actured ,   (2)  relative 
prices  of  cotton  of  various  staple  lengths,  and  (3)  the  type  of  mill 
equipment  used. 

These  factors  singly  or   in  comibinatiori  determine  the  degree  or 
limits  of  flexibility  in  the  quality  of  cotton  that  r.,an' be  used, 
su^-^cessf  ully  from  the  '  tershnological' '  and-  economic  standpoints.  As 
this  report  is  "not  >,oncerred  primarily  with  the  grade  factor  of 
quality,  the  scope  .of  tnis  phase  of  the-  analysis  vt-^ill  be  limited  to 
the  staple'  length  and,  "to  an  incidental'  extent,  to  tne  character  el*^- 
ments  of  r^ctton  quality.      ■        ■        ■        ■  , 

Products  Manufactured 


The  staple  length  of-  cotton  used  for  a  gix'-en  produce  will  de- 
pend primarily  upon. the  yarn  count,  the  strength,  and  other  specifi- 
cations desired  in  the  yarn.     Under  customary  manufacturing  procedures, 
the  stapla  length  used  for  the  various  yarn  coi^nts  in  fabrics  for 
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clothing  and  household  use  are  as  indicated  in  table: 23.     The  range  in 
yarn  counts  customarily  spun  from  each  of  the  staple  lengths  apply 
primarily  to  warp  yarns  for  products  that  do  not  require  special  twist, 
strength,  or  other  'unusual  qualities.     The  range  in  counts  for  filling 
yarns  would  "be  'sbmewhat  "broader'. '  ■■" 

...-Table  23.  -  Approximate  maximum  yarn  counts  for  v/arp 
yarns  spun  from,  cotton  of  specified  staple  lengths  _1.A  -  '^ 


 ...           ,   .,.  .    ,.  •■.  Approximate 

« Staple  i-engt-h  of  cotton  -(inches)  :       '  m.aximium 
.  ^   .   :      yarn  count 


29/32.  ......  ........  i  i  20^- 

15/16    24^^ 

31/32                                 '  ■  :  "28^ 

1   ..'  ■                   :'  ....  :32s 

1-1/32   ■  ;  -  36^' 

1-1/16   :  ;  40S 

'1-3/32'  .\. tr .  '  kk^ 

1-1/8   :  :50^ 


:,l-3/-16-  to  1-1/4  v.v  V     :'     •  '^60,^ 


1/  Applies  to  yarns  for  products  not  requiring 

special  twist,  stren;?;th,  or  other  unusual  qualities.    -  ,  ■ 

¥arp  yarns  m.usfmeet  rigid  strength  requirem.ents  because;  of  the 
strain  to  whic-h  they  are  s-ubje-c ted- during  the  weaving  process.-  Filling 
yarns,*  on  the;*other  hand,  ^ -are  not  -required  to  meet,  any'  unusual  stress 
or  strain  and;  can  be  spun  into-  finer  counts..    For  some  products.,  how- 
ever, filling' yarns  are  coarser  than  warp -yarns.     It  is  possible,  of 
■course,  to- make  -th;©  -cqar-sdr '  ya'rn"s,  .from.  ■  cotton  of -the  longer  staples, 
and  this  is  done  in  s.^ecia,!  cases:.;  ,; 

■■'  For  the  importa)it  .group;  of .  ;cott;on  products  generally  referred 
to  as'^mechanio-al  f.abr.i^cs  d,T  sp.eci.a;l  fabrics,  strength  and  durability 
'jare  of  pr imary  cons iderafxon. , ;  These  products,   consisting  of  such  ' 
•I'tems  _as  tire  fabric ,  .  .aewihg  thread,  airplane  ■faH'ric,  balloon  fabric, 
fire-hose,  bel,ting,  diick,' 'typeFriter  r"lbbon,  and 'ma,i;iy  others,  must 
meet  rather  ex'&:cting  servio-e  r^qulreme.nts.     The  strength  and  durability 
required  are  attained  by  'tlie  use  of  cotton  of  longer  staple  than  would 
.otherwise  be  used  ^f  or  yarns,  of .  the  same  count..     Fon  example,  tire 
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fabrics,  v/hich  occupy  the  most  important  place  in  this  group,  are 
usually  made  from  yarns  ranging  from.  10^  to  22 s.     Yarns  -in  this  range 
could  easily  be  made  fro::,  cotton  shorter  than  1  inch.     Since,  hov/ever, 
tire  fabrics  are  required  to  m.eet  severe  service  tests,  mianuf acturers 
find  it 'necessary  to  use  cotton  1  inch  to  I-I/I6  inches  in  staple 
length  for  tires  for  light-v/eight  cars,   1-1/5  inches  and  longer  for 
tires  for  miediun-vfeight  cars,  and  1-1/4  to  1-1/2  inches  for  heavy-duty 
tires  for  buses  and  trucks. 

For  the  general  run  of  cotton  products,   the  coarser  and  cheaper 
yarns  and  fabrics  are  produced  from  the  short  staples,  v/hereas  the 
finer  yarns,  and  fabrics  require  the  use  of  the  longer  staples.  From 
the  standpoint  of  staple  lengths  required  or  oustcm.arily  used,  cotton 
products  may  be  divided  into  four  rather  broad  groups  as  follows: 

1 .   Products  m:anuf actured  from,  cotton  7/5  inch  and  shorter  in 
staple .     Some  of  the  miore  i.m.portant  items  in  this  group,  fromi  the 
standpoint  of  quantities  of  cotton  used,  are  cotton  blankets,  absorbent 
cotton,   cordage  and  twine,  miop  yarn,  batting  and  \vadding,  and  cotton 
felts.     With  the  exception  of  blankets  and  absorbent  cotton,  these 
items  are  m.ade  also  from  cotton  waste. 

^  •   Froducts  mianuf  actured  from  cotton  7/5  inch  to  I-I/32  inches 
in  starle  length.     Among  the  products  in  this  group  are  denims,  ducks, 
drills,  osnabur£;s,  print  cloth,   sheetings,  towelings,  flannels, 
ginghaJTiS,   curtains,  tire  fabrics  for  light-weight  oars,  and  many 
others.     Fr^ducts  made  fro.m  cotton  within  this  range  in  staple  length 
constitute  the  miost  ii::portant  group  of  cotton  products. 

3 •   Fro ducts  manufactured  from  cotton  I-I/I6  to  1- 3/I6  inches  in 
staple  len£:th.     Some  of  "che  principal  products  in  this  group  are  tire 
fabrics,  broadcloth,  the  better  grades  of  sheetings,   thread,  sateens, 
and  many  of  the  other  better-grade  fabrics  for  clothing,  household,  and 
industrial  uses.     Because  of  the  lighter  weight  and  finer  yarns  used  in 
these  products  or  because  of  special  strength  requiremients ,   it  is 
necessary  to  use  cotton  of  longer  staple  than  that  required  for  products 
in  the  p-revious  groups.  .  •  :  ' 

4.   Products  m.anuf actured  from,  cotton  l-l/Zj.  inches  and  longer  in 
staple .     Some  of  the  products  in  this  group  are  thread,  airplane 
fabrics,  bus  and  truck  tire  fabrics,  organdies  and  voiles,  lawns, 
muslins,   pongees,  and  mtany  other  fine  fabrics  or  products  with  unusual 
strength  requiremients.     This  group  represents  the  finest  and  miOst  ex- 
pensive products  m.anuf  actured  .from  cotton. 
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These  ^our  groups  of  cotton  products,  for  which  raw  cotton  of 
the  various  staple- length  groups  are  used,   represent  a  rather  arbitrary 
grouping,  but  one  which  is  applicable  under  most  circunistances .  As 
there  are  many  grades  of  each  of  the  products  mentioned,  there  is 
naturally  considerable  overlapping  in  the  staple-length  groups. 

During  5'ecent  years  distributors  of  cotton  goods  have  shown  a 
pronounced  tendency  to  insist  that  m.ills  supply  them  with  goods  of 
better  quality.     This  probably  reflects  competition  of  other  fibers 
as  well  as  a  greater  degree  of  quality  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
consumers.     In  order  to  supply  goods  of  the  quality  desired,  cotton 
manufacturers  have  found  it  necessary,   in  m^any  instances,  to  use  cotton 
of  longer  staple  than  formerly  had  been  used  for  these  same  products. 
Apparently,  this  trend  has  reduced  the  demand  in  the  domestic  miarket 
for  short  staple  cotton  (7/8  inch  and  shorter)  and  has  resulted  in  a 
corresponding  increase  in  demiand  for  the  longer  staples.     The  fact 
that  emphasis  upon  quality  in  consumier  goods  made  of  cotton  has 
developed  simultaneously  v/ith  increases  in  the  supplies  of  the  longer 
staples  that  have  resulted  from  the  cotton- imiprovem-ent  programis,  has 
tended  to  accelerate  the  a.d jus tiPient  to  the  longer  staples  because  of 
their  availability  at  reduced  premiums. 


Mill  Equipment 

The  equipment  used  in  a  mill  miay  have  a  very  definite  bearing 
on  the  staple  length  of  the  cotton  used  for  the  products  being  m.anu- 
factured.     For  "regular  draft"   equipment,  mechanical  adjustments  are 
necessary,  especially  on  the  drawing,  roving,  and  spirjiing  frames, 
before  a  miill  can  change  from  cotton  of  one  staple  length  to  cotton  of 
another  staple  length.     For  exam.ple,   in  changing  to  a  longer  sta,ple, 
it  is  necessary  to  spread  the  attenuating  (drafting)  rolls  farther 
apart  so  as  to  manipulate  the  longer  fiber.     If  this  Y/ere  not  done 
the  use  of  the  longer  cotton  would  result  in  the  production  of  so- 
called  corkscrew  or  cockled  yarn  of  inferior  quality  and  value.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  use  of  cotton  of  shorter  staple  would  result  in 
increased  waste  and  an  inferior  and  miore  irregular  quality  of  yarn. 
The  mechanical  adjustments  necessary  to  change  to  a  different  stp^ple 
length  are  somiewhat  expensive  and  usually  will  be  made  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  given  product  only  on  what  is  believed  to  be  a  fairly 
permanent  basis. 

The  American  cotton- textile  industry  has  made  substantial 
progress   in  recent  years  in  changing  from  "regular  draft"  equipment 


to  equipment  involving  the  "long  draft"  principle  (ta'bl<=^  24)-  l-'^e 
use  of  such  equipment  tends  to  facilitate  the  hajidling  of  cotton  of 
greater  variation  in  staple  length  and  as  a  result  permits  somev/hat 
greater  flexihility  in  the  staple  length  of  cotton  used- 
Table  2a.   -  Percent  of  cotton  spindles  in  place  em- 


pj-oymg  long  arai  u  aixG  r 

e  -TjUlar 

draft 

in 

specified 

States 

■   ■  Stato 
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:  ^2 
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71 
44 

* 

i  56 

51 

:  49 
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53 

:  47 
:  64 

• 

23 
38 

:  62 

Total   

• 
• 

:  5li 

Source  of  data:  Cotton, 

June 

1940, 

FP- 

60-62. 

American  Wool  and  Cotton 

Repor 

ter,  August  1,  1940, 

p.  39. 

Although  long-draft  equipment  v;as  designed  originally  to  per 
mit  the  use  of  short  staple  and  chea^-er  cotton  ivhile  at  the  same 
tim.e  riaintaining  the  quality  of  the  :yarn  produced,   later  develop- 
ments have  tended  in  the  opposite  direction.     Panujfactur ers  have 
found  that  the  use  of  longer  staple  cotton  v.'ith  such  equipmient  en- 
ables them,  to  eliminate  certain  processes  and  thereby  increase  pro- 
duction and  ctherv/ise  effect  m^anuf actur ing  economies. 

There  also  has  been  a  recent  trend  toward  high-speed  textile 
machinery.     This  is  true  part icularly. with  respect  to  pickers,  draw 
ing»  roving,  and  spinning  fram.es,   spoolers,  warpers,   slashers,  and 
loomis.     The  effective  use  of  this  equipment  requires  cotton  of  good 
quality. 
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The  trend  toward  higher  cost  of  manufacture  because  of  shorter 
hours,  higher  wages,  and  similar  devG.lopnents  apparently  has  tendea 
to  stimulate  cotton  manufacturers  to  develop  offsetting  economies. 
These  economies  have  been  made  possible  by  the  use  of  the  nexv  types 
of  equipment  and  by  the  use  of  better  cotton  so  as  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain processes  and  accelerate  production. 


Relative  Prices  of  Various__QimjJ^ties 

Prices  of  cotton  of  the  various  grades  usually  have  varied 
directly  with  staple  length.     The  premiums  paid  for  the  longer  staples 
have  been  the  result  primarily  of  the  relative  scarcity  of  such  cotton, 
attributable  to  higher  production  costs  2/,  and  to  the  necessity  for 
using  such  cotton  for  certain  types  of  products,     touf act ore rs  of  the 
finer  yarns  and  fabrics  or  of  products  for  which  special  strength  re- 
quirements have  to  be  met,  have  found  it  necessary  to  use  the  longer 
staples  and  to  pay  prevailing  premiums  in  order  to  obtain  the  supiplies 
needed. 

Competition  in  the  cotton-textile  industry  is  such  that  a  cotton 
manufacturer,  to  be  successful  from  a  financial  standpoint,  must^obtain 
his  raw  cotton  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  consistent  with  efficien'^ 
processing  and  with  the  quality  required  in  the  manufactured  produo-D. 
In  view  of  customary  premiums  for  the  longer  staples,  manuf acturer? 
have  an  incentive  to  use  cotton  of  the  shortest  staple  that  will  give 
them  satisfactory  results  from  the  standpoint  of  yrocessing  costs  and 
quality  of  product. 

As  a  general  rule,   the  manufacturing  processes  can  be  performed 
somewhat  more  efficiently  as  the  staple  length  of  the  cotton  used  is 
increased,  provided  grade  and  such  elements  of  character  as  fiber 
fineness,   strength,  and  uniformiity  remain  the  sauie.     In  view  of  this 
fact,   some  manufacturers  follov\r  the  practice  of  using  cotton  of  staples 
somev/hat  longer  than  actually  needed  for  obtaining  the  quality  required 
in  the  product,  on  the  theory  that  lower  costs  of  manufacture  will  off- 
set the  higher  cost  of  raw  cotton. 


2/  Some  of  the  improved  varietio'S  now  being  grov.Ti  extensively  are 
reported  to  produce  yields  exceeding  those  of  the  shorter  staple 
varieties  thus  making  their  cost  of  production  per  pound  of  lint 
compare  favorably  v;ith  that  of  cotton  of  shorter  staple. 
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From  the  standpoint  cf  relati^^e  prices  of  cotton  of  various 
staple  lengths,  the  basic  principle  upon  which  cotton  m-inuf acturers 
determine  the  staple  length  of  the  cotton  to  be  used  for  a  giv^n 
product  is  that  of  approximating  an  optimum  length  for  that  particu- 
lar purpose.     The  optimum,  staple  len.erth  in  any  given  casr-  is  one  so 
adapted  to  the . production  of  the  product  that  if  a  shorter  staple 
were  used,   increased  m.e^iuf actur ing  costs  xvould  m:Ore  than  offset  the 
decreased  ■  cost,  of  cotton,  or  if  a  longer  staple  v/ers  used,  th-^  in- 
creased cost  of  ra'rt  cotton  v.'culd  mere  than  coui'.ter  ha  lance  the  reduc- 
tion in  m.an'Uf actur ing  costs.  J/'    Ctvicusly,  the  determiinat ion  and 
consistent  use.  of  the  prec ise '  optimum  staple  length  for  a  given  pro- 
duct perho.ps  is  seldom^  realized  in  actual "  practice  "because  of  the 
frequent  variations  i::.  staple  vremiams  as  v.-ell  as  in  the  other  factors 
involved.     ,  . 

Once  the  production  of  a  mill  is  organized  satisfactorily,  the 
managem.ent  is  relucta::.t  to  make  GhsLnzes  in  the  qu-ality  of  ra-y  cotton 
used,   since  such  ch-angos  usually  nsccssitate  the  resetting  of  m.achin- 
*<=!ry  and  often  result  to^i vcrar ily  in  unsatisfactory  production  while 
the  miill  operatives  are  becoming  acoustpm.ed  to  the  new  type  of  cotton. 
Furt;ierj:-ore ,  vdien  a  chantre  to  a  different  cotton  results  in  Imtrcvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  manuf acti^red  product,  customers  insist  on  the 
maintenance  of  that  quality.     Under  such  circumstances,  changes  are 
m.ade  only  vrhen  there  is  prospect  of  continuing  the  use  of  the  new  t^^e 
of  cotton  on  a  relatively  nermianent  basis. 


■MEAT'S  ElIFLCYED  EY  CCTTOIv  MILLS  FOR  SPSCIFYIivC- 


;iiALiYY  reqyirei±;yt 


Approximately  £4  percent  of  all  domestic  miill  purcnases  of  ravr 
cotton  during  the  season  1936-39  were  desi»ribed  for  grade  in  termiS  of 
the  Official  Cotton  Ctandards  of  the  Lnitad  States  (table  25).  Of 
the  rem-ainder,  Ij  perco.nt  v/ere  based  on  private  types  and  1  percent 
was  purchased  on  actual  samples.     It  should  be  understood,   of  course, 
that  although  a  m.ill  in  making  purchases  of  raw  cotton  m;ay  designate 
•♦certain  qualities  as  represented  by  the-  official  cotton  standards,  or 
"Hy  private  types,  the  cotton  m.ay  be  approved  on  actual  -samiples. 


2/  'Miitairer,  Rodney,  Trends  in  the  Quality  of  Cotton  Consumed.  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Econc^mics,  January  1935 »  PP«  1-13  {m.lmeographed). 
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Table  25.  -  Percentage  of  raw  cotton  purchased  by  domestic 
manufacturers  under  specified  methods  for  indicating 
quality,   season  1938~39  :  . 


.  .Quality  "basis  of  purchase            *  Grade     '  Staple, 

•  ■'   ■'  -                                                                     :  lei-cent  ~t  Percent- 

■            Official'  Cotton  Standards'  :  54      :        75  '  ' 

Private 'types  •.   •  :  l5    '   :  21 

■       ■  Actual  samples  .  . '                 .  .  V               .  :  1  '     :  ■  1 

  Total   ICO       :      100  '^'p 


,  : ..   ^    ■   .Data  based  on  a  survey  of  domestic  o.ctton  mills. 

Mills  use  the  official  standards  for  staple  length  somewhat  . 
less  extensively  than  the  standards  for  grade  as  a  basis  for  describ- 
ing their  purchases  of  cotton.     Approximately  73  rercent  of  all 
.domestic  mill  purchases  during  the  season  I93S-39  were  described  for 
staple  length  in  terms  of  the  official  standards,  21  percent  v/ere 
based  on  private  types,  and  1  percent. on  actual  samples.       .  . 

These  data  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  use  of  the  official  cotton  standards  by  domestic  mills  during 
recent  years.     In  1930~31»  68  percent  of  the  purchases  were  described 
in  termis  of  the  official  standards  for  grade  and  l\d  percent  in  term.s 
of  the  standards  for  staple ■ length,   k/  ■ 

.About  2  percent  of  the  mills  in  the  liiited  States  use,  variety 
as  a  .supplsm.entary  means  f.or  obtaining . cotton  of  the  chpracter  desired. 
As  a  general  rule,  manui'acturer 3  h-v.ve  not  fcun.d  it  practicable-  to  use 
variety  as. the  sole  mieans.of  obtaining  cotton  of  the  quality  or  quali- 
_tie,s  desired.    .Tliis  is  because  of  tiie  wide  range  in  grades  as  well  as 
in,  staple  lengths  .  obtained .  in  actual  practice  even  from,  the  im. proved 
varieties* ^  For  this  reason,  m.ills  purchasing  cotton  from  areas  whepe 
production  has  been  standardized  fromi  the  standpoint  of  a  single 
variety,  limit  their  purchases  to  the  special  grades  and  staple  lengths 
desired.     In  this  manner,  purchase  according  to  variety  is  used  as  a 
mean'S  ^'^of  •■■•supplementing-  comuTiercia-l--c-las-sif  icatian-  in" "order  to'  cbtain  " 

it/  Wright,  J.  W.  ,     The  Use  of  the  Official  Cotton  Standards  of  the 
TSaited  States  (in  Sales  to  Domestic  L'ills).     Bureau  of  Agricultural 
F>conomi'-.s,  December  1934*  P-   7  (multigraphed  report). 
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fiber  of  the  character  desired.     In  the  absence  of  official  standards 
for  character,  this  procedure  in  purchasing  appears  to  have  definite 
advantages  which  will  be  enhanced,  no  doubt,  as  the  standardization  of 
production  by  variety  becomes  a  more  general  practice  in  x''arious  pro- 
ducing areas. 

Although  a  mill  may  not  actually  specify  variety  in  its  pur- 
chases,  the  specification  of  locality  cf  grov/th  or  the  requirement  for 
matching  a  special  type  for  staple  length  and  character,  frequently 
is,   in  actual  practice,  Essentially  the  same  thing  as  a  purchase  by 
variety.     This  may  be  because  only  one  variety  is  groTO  in  the  locality 
specified  or  because  only  a  given  variety  will  prox^ide  cotton  of  the 
exact  type  specified.     In  such  instances,  however,  the  mill  m^ay  not  be 
avirare  of  the  particular  variety  being  obtained. 

Some  cotton  manufacturers  who  buy  cotton  prcduoed  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity  make  a  practice  of  purchasing,  regardless  of  grade  and 
staple,  all  cotton  of  certain  varieties  offered  to  them  for  sale.  If 
the  mill  cannot  use  the  entire  ran.'re  in  qualities  thus  obtained,  the 
cotton  is  classed  out  and  qualities  not. used  by  the  mill  are  disposed 
of  to  other  mills  or  to  the  cotton  trade.     In  such  instance,  the  mill 
usually  adjusts  its  buying  price  to  make  allowance  for  the  extra 
trouble  of  merchandising  the  cotton  not  suitable  for  its  own  use.  For 
the  most  part,  cotton  mills  are  not  organized  to  perform  tnis  service 
and  prefer  to  restrict  their  j:urchases  to  the  specific  qualities  used. 

SWMARy.  AWD  CONCLUSIONS     .  ■ 

The  program  for  the  improvem.ent  of  American  cotton  sponsored  by 
the  Department  and  other  agencies  has  now  developed  to  a  point  where  it 
is  having  a  significant  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  cotton  crop.  As 
a  basis  for  the  further  development  of  the  program  and  for,  coordinating 
cotton  production  with  mill  requirements  and  preferences  from  the  stand 
poing  of  quality,  information  is  needed  with  respdct  to  the  quantities 
of  the  various  qualities  of  cotton  consumed. 

Data  relative  to  quantities  and  qualities  of  cotton  ccxj^sumed  by 
domestic  mills  during  the  season  1938-39,   the  place  of  grov^^th  of  the 
cotton,  and  related  inf orm.n.tion  were  obtained  from  a  representative 
cross  section  of  the  dom.estic  cotton-manufacturing  industry.     The  data 
were  adjusted  in  terms  of  the  Official  Cotton  Standards  of  the  Ifaited 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  classification  of  samples  of  cotton  being 
used  by  domestic  mills  for  the  m.anufacture  of  specific  types  of  cotton 
goods. 


Although  cotton  consumed  by  doniestio  mills  includes  a  wide  range 
in  staple  lengths,  about  88  percent  of  the  consuTiption  of  American- 
grovm  cotton  is  within  the  range  of  7/8  inch  to  I-3/32  inches.  About 
11  percent  is  I-I/8  inches  and  longer  and  less  than  1  percent  is 
shorter  than  7/S  inch. 

With  the  exception  of  cotton  1-1/6  inches  and  longer  in  staple 
and  the  very  short  cotton  now  obtained  from  the  Orient,  there  are 
ample  quantities  of  all  staple  lengths  available  in  the  American  crop 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  cotton- text ile  industry. 
Only  about  10  percent  of  the  cotton  shorter  than  7/8  inch  produced 
in  the  United  States  is  consumed  by  domestic  mills.     About  one-third 
of  the  7/8- inch  cotton  is  used  in  this  coivntry.     For  cotton  l5/l6' 
inch  and  longer,  the  major  part  of  the  American  crop  is  consumed  by 
domestic  mills. 

The  shift  to  the  prodiiotion  of  cotton  of  longer  staple  appar- 
ently has  proved  quite  generally  advantageous  to  the  United  States 
cotton  industry.     In  some  instances,  ho^vever,  this  shift  has,  for  some 
miills,   increased  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  locally  cotton  shorter 
than  1  inch  which  they  prefer  for  the  products  they  manufacture. 

Trends  in  availfible  supplies  of  cotton  of  the  various  staple 
lengths  are  reflected  in  market  price  differentials  for  such  staple 
lengths.     Discounts  for  13/l6-inch  and  7/8- inch  cotton  have  tended  to 
narrow  in  view  of  reduced  supplies  of  cotton  of  these  staple  lengths. 
Fremiiuius  for  1-inoh  and  l-l/l6-inch  cotton  have 'declined  as  supplies 
of  cotton  of  these  staple  lengths  have  increased.     Premiums  for  cotton 
I-I/6  inches  and  longer  have  fluctuated  within  normal  ranges.  Supplies 
of  these  staple  lengths  have  decreased  slightly. 

In  view  of  present  trends  in  the  production  of  cotton  of  staple 
lengths  bet^.veen  1  inch  and  I-I/6  inches,   it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
premiums  for  these  staples  may  further  decline  to  a  point  where  they 
are  equivalent  only  to  the  difference  beti'veen  the  cost  of  processing 
such  cotton  and  cotton  of  shorter  staple  plus  any  difference  between 
the  values  of  the  manufactured  goods. 

The  sources  of  cotton  used  by  individual  mills  are  tending  to 
become  m.ore  localized  as  cotton  production  tends  to  becomLO  standard- 
ized by  varieties  in  the  various  producing  areas.  The  So uthv>re stern 
States  are  the  most  important  source  of  cotton  shorter  than  7/8  inch 
in  staple  used  by  domestic  m.ills.  In  the  case  of  7/8- inch  to  1-inch 
staple  lengths,  mills  in  the  United  States  obtain  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  their  supply  from,  the  Southeastern  States.     A  substajitial  part 


of  the  1-inch  cotton  is  obtained  fron  the  Mississippi  Valley  States, 
which  are  also  the  source  of  the  major  part  of  the  cotton  longer  than 
1  inch.     About  7j  percent  of  the  cotton  I-I/I6  inches  in  staple  length, 
90  percent-  of  the  1-1/8  inches,  and  85  percent  of  tiie  I-3/I6  inches  ajid 
•longer  is  obtained  from  these  States. 

Among  the  factors  determining  the  staple  length  of  cotton  used 
by  a  mill  are:     (l)  the  product  or  products  manuf acturod,   (2)  relative 
prices  of  cotton  of  various  staple  lengths,  and  (3)  the  type  of  m.ill 
equipment  used. 

The  staple  length  used  for  a  given  product  will  depend  prim.arily 
upon  the  yarn  count,  the  strength,  and  other  specifications  desired  in 
the  yarn.     Short  staples  customarily  are  used  for  the  coarse  yarns  and 
fabrics  and  the  longer  staples  for  the  finer  goods  or  goods  having 
special  strength  requirements. 

Mills  using  long-draft  equipment  have  a  greater  degree  of  flex- 
ibility in  the  staple  length  of  cotton  used  than  m.ills  using  regular- 
draft  equipment.     Approximately  14.6  percent  of  the  cotton  spindles  in 
place  in  the  Ufciited  States  now  em.ploy  the  long-draft  principle.  There 
has  also  been  a  recent  trend  toward  high-speed  enuipm.ent.     The  use  of 
long-draft  and  high-speed  equipment  has  apparently  tended  to  increase 
the  staple  length  of  cotton  used,  since  by  the  use  of  such  cotton  with 
this  equipmient,   it  has  been  possible  to  eliminate  certain  processes  and 
thereby  reduce  mianuf c.ctur ing  costs.     In  mills  using  regular-draft 
equipment,  mecha.nical  adjustments  are  necessary  before  a  chsmge  con  be 
made  from  one  staple  length  to  an.other  length.     Such  adjustmients  are 
expensive  ojid  are  m.ade  for  the  manufacture  of  a  given  product  only  on 
what  is  believed  to  be  a  fairly  perm.anent  basis. 

The  optimirr.  staple  length  for  the  m.anufacture  of  a  given  product 
depends  upon  relative  prices  of  various  staple  lengths  as  well  as  upon 
other  factors.     The  optim.um  staple  length  in  any  given  case  is  one  so 
adapted  to  the  production  of  the  product  that  if  a  shorter  one  were 
used,    increased  man^uf actur ing  costs  would  more  than  offset  the  decreased 
cost  of  raw  cotton,  or  if  a  longer  staple  were  used,  the  increased  cost 
of  raw  cotton  vv'ould  micre  than  counterbalance  the  reduction  in  m.anu- 
facturing  costs. 

During  recent  years,   there  has  been  a  pronounced  trend  toward  a 
demand  for  better  quality  in  all  types  of  cotton  goods.     This  has 
operated  to  increase  the  demand  for  '^ottons  of  the  medium  'jjid  long 
staples  and  to  decrease  the  dem.and  for  short-staple  cotton. 
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.  ■  Approximately  8Z).  percent  of  all  domestio  nill  purchases  of  raw 

cotton  are  nov/  descriloed  for  grade  in  terms  of  the  Official  Cotton 
Standards  of  the  l&iited  States,  and  76  percent  are  thus  described  for 
staple  length. 

Tne  purchase  of  cotton  "by  varietur  as  a  means  of  supplementing 
commercial  classification  and  of  obtaining  cotton  of  the  character 
desired,  appears  to  have  possibilities  in  those  areas  Y/here  production 
has  beeii  standardized  by  variety.     In  most  instances,   the  range  in 
grades  and  in  staple  lengths  is  too  great  to  permit  purchasing  by 
variety  only.     About  2  percent  of  the  mills  in  the  I&iited  States  now 
specify  variety  in  the  purchase  of  their  cotton. 

There  appears  to  be  need  for  an  appraisal  of  the  program  of 
cotton-quality  improvement  in  the  light  of  the  now  available  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  reaui-rements  and  preferences  of  the  cotton- textile 
industry  and  for  a  re-appraisal  at  frequent  intervals  to  permit  making 
adjustments  in  the  qualities  of  cotton  produced  to  conform  with  signifi' 
cant  changes  in  m.ill  requirements. 

The  mutual  advantage  to  cotton  growers  and  cotton  manufacturers 
of  coordinating  cotton  production  with  mill  requirements,  particularly 
from  the  standpoint  of  quality,  emiphasizes  the  need  for  the  continuous 
assembling  of  adequate  data  with  respect  to  mill  requirements  for  raw 
cotton. 
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